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With an emphasis on the role of local school 
administrators, this study focused on a change model for occupational 
education programs involving: (1) motivation, (2) structure and 
authority, <3) goal development, (4) resources, (5) mobilization, and 
(6) outcomes. The study, based on interviews with 23 public school 
superintendents, revealed that there is ample motivation to change 
and expand occupational education programs. Also, it was found t^ 
local support for occupational education programs is widespread, *-h 
contributing to the climate necessary for change. However, obstacle o 
to change were noted, such as the ability to obtain and effectively 
utilize sufficient resources for program implementation, cost, in 
particular, was identified as the primary obstacle to change. In 
discussing strategies for overcoming obstacles, the study recognizes 
two major limitations regarding program innovation — the limited power 
of a superintendent and the boundaries of the superintendent* s 
ambitions for the system. (JS) 
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SUMMARY 



This 

constrain 



study focuses on the factors 



, . which either promote nr 

change in occupational education programs, based 
terviews with a sample of 23 public school 9 
assistant superintendents. 



programs, based on in- 
superin tender ts and 



There appears to be ample motivation to change and expand 
occupational education programs to meet new educational needs 

most°inHi-r^?pH d ^ t i Wa % 0ppOSed occu P ati onal education, and' 
thpin inJii^h Vk aSt -. a general acceptance of the programs by 
staff 1 JSl 1 +hf h001 bo ?r ds> count y commissioners, academic teachinq 
P^thnc-f d th ? C0l l Tn ^ , ? lt ^ at large. This acceptance, and oftln 9 
within u-V a lndl cates a permissive organizational framework 
within which change could take place. The problem lies primarily 
in the ability to obtain and effectively utilize sufficient resources 
ncludmg finances, facilities, and manpower--to implement chance 
Cost, ,n particular, seems to be the greatest drawback to ch» f 
so ways to reduce costs must be found. Several solutions are 9 * 

^occupational tZltVo?. ^ Kment 
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THE PROBLEM AND OBJECTIVES 



on the^pa^^of ‘persons °^iter1ng a the^labor m market OCa Th?s a p r ^Ki 1 f et ® nce 
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tions requirinq technical W ° : n °, n n n ot ™ om P lete high school. Occjpa- 

and persons who have had occupational \rain?n S1 " 9 in . nu !! lbe r and size, 
jobs and are hired school find better’ 



modern S jobs ft ™ W&S ll£S,°%? 

order a t 0 a implement r congress1onal t programs? rta1n P ° Hc * 1" 

Two general assumptions underlie the Drespnt ctnHv- ft \ ru 4 

uni ts°L a n Pr 0 prlate r° ccu ^ a ^ l0nd ^ education programf In ioci school' P ‘ 

valid ca ree ‘‘prepara tl'on tU ^Tn tS *° 5 ave ^ opportunist “obM 
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require a deliberate 9 precis .*? 
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«ui.auoridl taucario 
Amendments of 1968 . 



Both of these assumptions emphasize the need for change. 
Program change in public schools represents a type of organiza- 
tional innovation. Innovation here does not necessarily require 
the inventi on of new programs, but it does reauire their adoption 
or the signTficant extensi on of old programs (Mohr, 1969)'. Even 
in this sense, however, innovation encounters obstacles both within 
the organization and from its supporting environment (Press and 
Arian, 1966). 

The main objectives of this study are to develop and pre- 
sent a model of the change process and to use the model to identi- 
fy and better understand the conditions which either support or 
obstruct change. When this is done, an attempt will be made to 
suggest strategies for implementing change in school units. The 
study focuses on the local school level, since it appears that 
decisions made by local boards and superintendents are instrumen- 
tal in the effective development of programs. State departments of 
public instruction have developed many alternative curricular pos- 
sibilities, but each local unit must put together its own program— 
either from these alternatives or on its own initiative. The local 
administrative school unit, headed by a* superintendent, can be 
viewed as a system which responds to demands and supports from an 
environment. This implies that conditions either supporting or 
obstructing change in the educational system can exist inside or 
outside that system* It is logical, then, to examine the nature, 
location, and importance of factors affecting the change process. 
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THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES 



The essential 



. . . ■ problem that thir study Dresenfs ic 

change accomplished in the occupational education Droarams nf 

posijg tiS quest] on^wi thl iT'the 6 ! ocal «n^^ ; .. na ^ d a ^% h P e ro e b ^ c ^ 

^“gr-pSM tV 

&X* G0nstra1 " ° r faci,itats <*■»*> comparing 



main concern 
attempt to generalize 



th To analyze change within this context requires the u«;p nf tun 
Nation andlhe other 5 if ! h theory of organizational change ana 

There is ample^heoreti cal literature ^ H comrnuni j> P° wer and influence, 
in both these areas llte ™ture and supporting empirical evidence 

Innovation in Organizations 

tion J n nn!ic W J yS ,! i nnovation (which includes changes in orqaniza- 
trenHc 22 I * and procedures) cuts across the intrinsic 

trends of organizations (Blau and Scott, 1962- Simon et «i loin? 

U more or less taSST *" a " e " vira " TO " t which 

K' c ; 1 e,,<, ?8So, 

cruitment or retrainfS °T skills must often be acquired through re- 
in facilities, work out 'new^outines^nd^rLe^ 6 " make . ne !; investments 
and tested patterns, ft JJ rare ly certain^ 2^-5 nd aba ? don old 

s:r;ssss„ 



but thJ’SJ be^ore^lex 9ub11c private, 

relating to the envIrSSnt PrfSatp nllf ? r 9jnizations, especial lj in 
place where their outcomes ran hp °r ga ^ zatl ons operate in a market- 
the survival of the oraanizatinn^ ] atl ^^ quickly evaluated and where 

tions, on the other hand, such as school d svstJm<= at stake * f ublic organiza- 
separates the immediate effects nr er y e * clientele which 

and authority). The effectiuenAsc nr ( ed,J ^ ab i° n ) Tnom support (money 

^ange.noptimal, or Cven su^* 
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These organizational characteristics help explain why the 
status quo maintains itself. There are, however, several factors 
that do motivate organizations to change. (1) A major fact is 
that the environment is seldom completely stable. As the aspira- 
tions and values of the supportive environment change, it becomes 
necessary for the organization to change if it is to continue to 
receive support. (The school system is again a complex example 
here, because it operates in relation to several environments: 
monetary support, grants o* authority, and individual tenure 
granted by different social structures which partially overlap.) 

(2) There is also a tendency for the aspirations of organizational 
leaders to change over a period of time (one reason for bringing new 
leadership into an organization being to rapidly raise the aspira- 
tion level of the leadership). Either of these changes (environ- 
ment or leadership) produces unsatisfactory outcomes if the organ- 
ization settles for the status quo, so a motivation for change is 
provided. March and Simon (1959) cite two other types of motiva- 
tion for change. (3) One is accidental encounters with opportunity. 

A fortuitous opportunity to receive a unique or status-conferring 
resource (money, skills, facilities, etc.) may not only make change 
easier; it may stimulate the process. (4) Change also seems to be 
motivated by optimum stress. Without some stress, there is little 
incentive for change; with too much stress, change may require too 
many resources or be too threatening to an unstable equilibrium. 

(5) Finally, innovation/change in public organizations has been 
found to be highly correlated with the size of the community. How- 
ever, Mohn (1969) has attributed this predictive ability to the 
tendency of larger communities to have highly motivated individuals 
and groups, greater resources, and a greater ability to avoid ob- 
stacles. On the whole, then, change is motivated by unsatisfactory 
outcomes and the hope for receiving better outcomes. 

With these general considerations as a basis, we can begin to 
outline the conditions and activities which we expect to either sup- 
port or impede the progress of change. Change is a process that 
goes through the following stages: search for alternatives, selec- 

tion among alternatives (making no change is always one alternative), 
setting of goals, programming, and implementation. The search for 
and, thereby, the possibility of recognizing alternatives is simpli- 
fied when tnere is ample time ava^able and detailed search procedures are 
provided. The possibility of rational change is increased if the 
leadership of the organization Is not totally immersed in operating 
details. Goals must be clear before they can be made operational, 
and we would infer that there must be some adequate degree of unan- 
imity on the goals before they can be effectively implemented. 

Generally, new organizations are most effective in change, as they 
are not committed to old goals and they are not bound by obsolete 
skills and routines. Finally, time pressure can facilitate change. 

A sense of urgency can speed the search process, aid in making a 
decision among alternatives, and push the programming and implementation 
stages of change. It is to be expected, however, that too much time 
pressure can frustrate change by making the entire process appear fu- 

10 , 



gills 01 " by PUSh1 " 9 pr0Cedures which "V not effectively implement 



. Just as the conditions described above tend to facilitate 

cos ts "must ^e'cons^de red “"«* « 

working relationships (Moh?, 1969)? 1nV0,ved ln d1snJ P tin 9 old 

opport^??y c^tsTw “intergame " °cos ts "f Adri an and^lsirTglS) 01 VSS 

new outcomes t^i^ls^suafly Necessary d that°alt r to t ? chfeve one set of 

their own outcomes, be bypassed. In^thef ww!£ na thr m Pro9ran, <’, w1th 
program for obtaining desired outcimes „?n W be ^ceSteS Th?f U ' 
c d ^ s "o‘ jWjr change per se (unless the use?iln« s P o? curieit Su™ 

Simon, Smithburg, and Thompson (1950) suaaested «tm n fham 

persona 1 "sef M n terest*^! f h ? t^vlo, a tes" tl noposed Change ' th reatens 
affected if it l f u v1o ] ates the mores or beliefs of those 

or is insubordination? it°1s l°keiy t^bfreslited? * U appearS t0 be 
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Community Influence Structures 

necessary to many progSs^ lien ^be5nnd U ?^c 9 ° Ver ?] ng bodies » for funds 
decisions direct the freedom filthin ^?? d . con ^ dera tion. electoral 
School board members are usuallv elertln^ 6a ? SC J°°1 system may operate. 

as-^*#^ s ^s3fs^ " 

m 



tants, so the involvement of community interests is not only legitimate 
but also, presumably, desirable. 

Effective pressure on the school board and the superintendent by 
community interests is likely to vary greatly from community to community 
(Kimbrough, 1964; Cahill and Hencley, 1964). At one extreme, all power 
is centered in the hands of a few influential who are responsible for 
all significant decisions in the community. The school board and super- 
intendent only implement decisions made by this group. Since the classic 
Hunter (1953) study in Atlanta, however, only limited evidence has been 
found of this type of power distribution. 

Critics of Hunter and his predecessors argue that their conclu- 
sions may have been determined by methodology and that power is not 
typically distributed in this fashion. Robert Dahl (1958, 1961), for 
example, feels that power is pluralistic and divided among a variety of 
groups and individuals on the basis of self-interest, available time, 
civic values, and other factors. How power is distributed and utilized 
in any given community is an open question, but there are some more or 
less general assumptions that can be made. (1) Effective power does not 
necessarily reside in the official, authoritative, decision-making 
structures of the community. (2) Power may be distributed in a number 
of groups and individuals in the community. (3) Persons and groups who 
have an interest (either vested or ideological) in decisions may or may 
not have power; but in a system with some slack in the exercise of power 
by potentially powerful interests, there is a possibility for power in 
other groups which fully utilize their own power resources. (4) Official 
decision-makers may be blocked if they do not have the active support or 
concurrence of those persons and/or groups who hold power and are willing 
to use it. If the official decision-makers are the ones who do hold the 
power, however, this is not a problem. (5) If the distribution of power 
is centralized, official leaders must follow, bargain with, or persuade 
influentials to support their programs. (6) If the distribution of power 
is decentralized, decision-makers must mediate among interests to achieve 
goals. This may lead to a form of coalition politics and a bargaining 
situation. 

Two corollaries to these assumptions may be relevant to occupa- 
tional education. (1) Decisions which are of marginal interest to the 
community may be effectively supported by groups with little power if 
the decisions do not demand many resources and do not threaten things of 
value for more dominant interests. (2) If resources can be acquired 
outside the community, interests of nondominant groups are more easily 
advanced. These corollaries are significant to the extent that occupa- 
tional education is of secondary interest to much of the local political 
system and to the extent that there are outside sources of support. 
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ELEMENTS OF A MODEL OF PROGRAM CHANGE 



as eiffi/ffitfffii*"? in J he Pleading sections can be viewed 

public context such as a^chool'svstem 3 " 1 !^ 10 -! - ■ P *? 9ram charge in a 
ports, initiates, or stimulates channo- facilitating element sup- 
obstructs, or prevents chanae In stt-nm 3 ?- mpadin 9 element constrains, 
to analyze public school sv!?emsJ ptln9 ‘° use these concepts 

Set^tVS^ 

S2TST; model ?s U "™ C p?e n L) ef ih n e m L‘e] n “S b ~ d ( »“S ihe^gree 
istical explanat on™? change However USad \° deve,0 P a *tat- 

the model will serve orimarilO as ’I l ? e Present investigation 

tive explanation. P 1 y as a conce P tual framework for a descrip- 



The Change Model 



A. Motivation 

1. Motivational factors which facilitate change 

‘ education\y f relevant 1 actors 3 ° f a " d the need for occupational 



b. 



2 . 



ui me legitimacy ( 

education by relevant actors^ 1 — 

dissatisfaction with the present program by any relevant 

C ' tion™esDeciallv^if% SenSe ,i 0 ^ ur ? e "<* shou,d motivate ac- 
.ed^atioK ) * ° n ar6a ° f occu P a «onal 

a^inda?? 3 ’ ^ actors which impede change 

relevant^ctors ° PP ° Slt1 ° n t0 occu P at '°" a ’ education by 

l»^ S I? C , t1on w ' th L ex1st,n g programs 
s??ess i?T a C L ab ?K t , occupat1onal education or high 
4u?anl acto?s Competes for the attent 1on of 

B. Structure and Authority 

'• Actors which facilitate change 

*’ currlcula.hor^tandards ™ fra " 6XlSt, ' n9 Procedures. 
new h programs repr ° 9ram existing personnel and resources for 



b. 

c. 



or group who might influence Droaram^nff^H k° i P dlcate an y person 
eluding the superintendent erhnni k Fered by the school system, in- 
and possibly others. * C oo1 board » community groups or individuals. 




c. authority to acquire personnel and other resources for new 
programs 

d. i ntra-organi zational norms which accept or encourage experi- 
mentation 

e. organizational siz^. . . i i ch is sufficient to assign some re- 
sources to new programs 

2. Factors which impede change 

a. rules prohibiting departure from existing procedures, cur- 
ricula, or standards 

b. rules prohibiting or restricting the reassignment of per- 
sonnel or other resources to new programs 

c. rules restricting the acquisition of new personnel or re- 
sources which might be assigned to new programs 

d. i ntra-organi zati onal norms which resist change 

e. organizational size (small size particularly) which impedes 
change by making it difficult to free resources for experi- 
mentation or to develop a variety of programs 

C. Goal Development 

1. Factors which facilitate change 

a. the institutionalization of search procedures, including 
staff and time for planning 

b. development of concrete goals with clearly ordered priorities 

2. Factors which impede change 

a. the lack of special staff for planning or the lack of time 
for existing staff members for planning 

b. vagueness of goals or competing goals reducing the priority 
in the area of occupational education 

D. Resources 

1. Factors which facilitate change 

a. low cost of desired innovation 

b. availability of new funds including those from either local or 
outside sources 

c. availability of other resources, particularly trained staff, 
physical facilities, and equipment 

2. Factors which impede change 

a. high cost of desired innovation 

b. difficulty in obtaining hew funds 

c. difficulty in obtaining other resources, including staff, 
facilities, and equipment 

E. Mobilization 

1.. Factors which facilitate change 

a. leadership roles: relevant actors, especially the superintendent, 
who advocate and initiate change programs in occupational 
education 

b. community processes: community groups and individuals who are 
latent or actual sources of support and who are, or can be, 
organized to provide support 

c. communication to inform relevant actors and to seek support; 
the development of formal use of media and mass communication; 
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Factors ^whl'ch^mpede'change face - t0 ' fa “ ^unl cations 

a. absence of leadership roles; no actor, who assume the role 
of advocating and initiating change, particularly a super- 

re Iowan tractors 3 1 ’ S *° " a1ntai " th1s 

nrr^M ty ., 9r0Ups and individ uals who express opposition to 
tpnt^-i 1 C ^ an ^ e or organize to oppose change; failure of po- 
int le o? r ?nPffp P t-° Vi ^ ng Ch J nge t0 or 9 anl2e or express support 
or to so°mi n f supper? USe ° f c ™" u " 1ca «°" a to develop merest 



b. 



c. 



oteTIta;^ 

1 PU Add?tinnr° Ce H S H S i' . 9 han 9 e can be Indicated along several points 

M^^riess^ar]^ 0 " 5 ° f 1nd1vidual C0U ™ 5 a " d c0 -se ^a* 5 ' 

More intensive training for individual students 
Changes designed to reach more students 
anges designed to meet the needs of particular classes of 

tba retarded - ^ n °n“Col lege-bound, 

wtoeJ S area ^ lab ° r " eedS ° f the commun1t y. the region, or a 
Provision for more relevance 
Commitment to more, or fewer, resources 
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4 . 
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METHOD 



The model above demands an instrument to generate measurements 
suitable for analysis, to test the general assumptions of the model, 
and to maintain enough flexibility that other ideas could be brought 
in by respondents. Hence, no attempt was made to conduct a rigorous 
statistical study at this stage of the investigation. A series of 23 
local public school administrative units were selected to represent a 
cross-section of North Carolina and to be analyzed as case studies. 
North Carolina was selected as a convenience, although the model should 
be equally effective in other areas. The sample was limited to one 
state to avoid extraneous factors such as differences in administrative 
organization or level of state support. The sample was stratified in 
terms of type of administrative unit (total county, partial county, or 
city) and size of the unit. Table 1 compares selected sample charac- 
teristics with state-wide figures. 



Table 1. Comparison of sample administrative units in North Carolina 
with state-wide figures on selected characteristics.* 




Characterise c 


Mean 

Sample 

Level 


State- 

Wide 

Level 


Percent vocational education expenditures 
from local sources 


34.8 


35.2 


Vocational education expenditures as a 
percentage of total expenditures 


4.2 


4.2 


Percent non-white in community 


24.7 


25.4 


Percent rural in community 


18.8 


17.7 


Percent rural, non-farm in community 


44.3 


42.7 


Percent urban in community 


36.8 


39.5 


Median education in community (years) 


8.9 


8.9 


Median income in community (dollars) 


3,755 


3,956 



* Current Expenditures by Source, 1967-68 , Statistical Services, North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 1968; Summary of Expenditures 
for Vocational Programs— Fiscal Year 1967-68 , Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 1968; Part 35 of 
C ensus of Population, 1960 , North Carolina. Vol. I: Characteristics 

of Population, U. S'. Bureau of the Census, 1963. 
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ised and 
spondents 
they wished, 
ideas, but 
eta analysis 



hacoH^ ge ty open-ended questionnaire (Appendix) was f 
based primarily on the categories in the nodel , and the r 
were encouraged to elaborate on or add tc the quest- ons i 
This rather casual approach was productive in getting ner 
in some cases it created chaos in the questionnaire t n d c 

datl 9 !’ I Jh er M ieW u data were su PPl rented by census and statistical 
ata from the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 

tan* 1 -2 r „?^cf dministrative unit> the superintendent, or his assis- 
t if necessary, was chosen as the interviewee- A lettpv’ wac CO |,t 

him^e^nnid 0 ^ su ^ ject explaining the purpose of the study and tellinq 
him he would be contacted for an interview Thp artual * nng 

interviews b d t ? lep J° ne * The investigator conducted and completed"^ 
interviews during the summer of 1969. All of the superintendent? J 

assistants from the 23 units selected for study completed ?ntI?We2s 

e substitution of an assistant superintendent was made for -j variety 

® ne f distant stepped in for a superintendent "ho was US 

meetina wUh the in a J other V n1 ^’ the superintendent was called to a 
meeting with the county commission at the last minute, in one rase 

the investigator had not been able to contact the superintendent to’ 

set up an appointment, and upon "dropping in" at his office found thp 

superintendent out and carried on the inte^lew wiih ?he assistant 

the r^uit I! te T ew ? W1th two of the respondents were cut short as 
„?.r? su l* of e day-long meeting with the school board and a local 

were cooperatiJe Ve and exception, however, the respondents 

2 Zll cooperative, and the interviews which normally lasted an hour 

ttnl IT*' t ?S S extanded to two or three hours. The interviews were 
tape recorded except when noise or other conditions were prohibitive 

recorded" 6 ? he s uP erin tendent preferred that it not be 

Dnnr d !nd rtunat f 1 >'» the quality of most of the tapes was quite 

tor's n«es and r Sory Pt ’° nS had t0 be su PP lemented investiga- . 
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SUMMARY OF CASE STUDIES 



The information from the case studies, while not suitable for 
statistical analysis, can be viewed from a general perspective. 

In summarizing, an attempt will be made to reflect the range of 
responses, and some tabulations of results will be given. As the 
entire sample consists of only 23 cases, to report tabulations as per- 
centages would be misleading. Therefore, any tabulations represent a 
direct count. Another caution is in order. The interviews were 
fairly open-ended and unstructured, so some superintendents raised 
points which were not systematically examined. These points may often 
merit inclusion, but there can be no assumption that they are descrio- 
tive of the sample. 

In order to give some assessment of the significance of the 
information in this summary, it will be organized within the categories 
of the model presented earlier in this report. 



Motivation 



The factors which were considered motivational included super- 
intendents' attitudes about the role of occupational education in the 
school system, their desires for improvement, their sense of the urgency 
concerning occupational education or a competing urgency which might 
detract from their interest in .occupational education, and their per- 
ceptions of the aspirations of the school board and other community actors. 

None of the respondents expressed opposition to the idea of 
occupational education in secondary public schools. Most superintendents 
felt that occupational education had been slighted and that it is very 1m- 
portant to bring it into a better balance. They frequently observed 
that a majority of their students would not go to college and that^ 
these students should be given a better start through vocational 
training. At least 15 of the respondents pointed this out in response 
to an open-ended question relating to the value of occupational education 
for truer students. Three of then also observed that an expansion of 
the vocational program would help with the problem of dropouts, and 
several pointed out that it would be a useful orientation to post-high 
school technical schools. There were, however, two respondents who 
emphasized the role of occupational education as being secondary to that 
of general or academic education. 

Although most superintendents talked in terms of training for more 
or less specific skills, some felt that the attitudes developed in 
vocational courses are the most important aspect. One even emphasized 
that the main purpose of a variety of courses was to attract students; 
then once the proper attitudes were developed, particular skills could be 
transferred or developed. In contrast to this, two respondents ex- 
pressed concern that they did not have enough knowledge of future labor 
O market needs to be able to determine exactly what courses to offer. 

ERIC 18 
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have sl r vaCloJ%^]e\e t ^™„°d C \Tud t en™f« ed :e C n i ° n ?° UrSeS ” ight 
bound, (Some volunteered this^for nthprc aS for the noncollege- 

The values for college-bound stud^ts^inM,.^H W S-?i r S spo V se t0 a P robd - ) 
for college (f.e., tyolna and dr,f?iL I sl< ' 11 ^velopment relevant 

attitudes, and the development of ski? s' ^ ° P " e ! ° f we ] '’bounded 
while in college. which might provide employment 

Desire for improvement can be gauqed bv reference tn 
programs which the superintendents wniPH i?l + er ^] ce to courses or 

respondents had seme idea? fS? ne£ rnnLJ t0 add or chan S e - Most 
an assumption that their current curriculiim°u.? r ° 9r i, mS ’ ? f , ten reflecting 
In terms of urgency, the greatest f«H?„T was inadequately developed. 

those with the least de?eio^d proq^m 9 \t° be ! xpr « sed ^ 

the investigator feU^hat ^duTs^^fn 5 ^^ 6 ^;^!^ ' Hoover, 

progress in occupational education Our Hat! rl areas ™ght detract from 
for judgment on this point but most nn^c Can P rovlde ™ solid basis 
recently gone throuqh a process tS w ?T e 901 *? 9 through or had 

time-consuming and ? n?^ WaS fr T e " t,y 

tional education ctangeT divert efforts for °“up£ 

hostitrto re LT?de n a tS o^o?c^a fl t t io t n h -l ,r ed Ch °?! b ° arda were at ,eaa ‘ »<* 

they indicated that the attitude was ver^f??' fo ~ the most part ' 
tion of a philosophical opposition tn nrrun^^i 6 * j ^ here was no indica- 
one superintendent felt JSt 

there is llttle^vldence^h^ occupational education. 

Only two or three super! ntendents indicated thl t thl'h 1n , develo P in 9 it, 
of the board had a particular intp^pc-f- that the board or a member 

would accept the "dea tha? the ?old h\d\ b ? pe ° f course > and " d " a 

ticular course or prooram ilithSlh h ' ? s l ro ^y pressured for a par- 

claim to have pressured the board eitheK)° f t su P er ] pendents would not 

to be open to suqaestions 5™ B l!v li The sch ° o1 boards appeared 

the teaching staffs, principals and^thp^ 6 s y perin tcndents but also from 
b pana, principals, and the people in the community. 

were highly U favorabl^^^ county boards of commissioners 

had not been included oriqinallv in thp ucab l? n pr'og rams - This question 
several times and was finally asked of the i«? n ?r 1re ' but U was volL »nteered 
The commissioners are imSo rtan? to scLn ? e !S 15 . 0r u S0 respondents, 
cause they must authorize 111 Ln? b 2 systems in North Carolina be- 

(The school^ board 5oes Sot h!ve P a ' T r lrlT S - from '? cal revenue so ^ces. 
questioned on 3 ?bis poin? SSIS ^ 
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Three superintendents thought that the commissions were more or less in- 
different to their occupational education programs. All three of these 
were in city units, and apparently the indifference was typical of the 
county commissioners' attitude toward the entire city school program. 
This pattern of opinion did not, however, extend to all separate city 
units studied. 

In terms of general community attitudes toward occupational 
education, there was a nearly universal indication of community ac- 
ceptance, some very scattered indications of explicit; community sup- 
port for a particular program, some scattered indications of indif- 
ference, and only one or two indications of opposition to a specific 
program. Two superintendents indicated community attitudes which might 
be construed as being philosophically opposed to occupational education, 
and the following additional examples were cited: (a) industry-based 

opposition to cosmetology alone; (b) indication of past nonsupport from 
the textile industry; (c) general apathy; or (d) willingness to pay the 
costs of occupational education facilities, staff, and equipment. 
Generally, superintendents felt that their programs were popular in 
their communities and one basis for general support for their schools. 

It was expected that there might be internal resistance to oc- 
cupational education development or change from the general teaching 
staff, but most superintendents felt that the programs were well ac- 
cepted by the teaching staff members. The respondents agreed that 
the academic teaching staff generally reported the vocational staff 
to be innovative and flexible, and that the academic teachers welcomed 
occupational education, with some qualifications. Several superinten- 
dents felt that there is a tendency to direct only the duller students 
into occupational education or to direct brighter students away from 
it. The respondents said that two or three academic staff members 
felt a resentment for the relatively high occupational education 
salaries. Many indicated that in former years the vocational agri- 
culture teachers had been resented for presumably having light loads, 
poor qualifications, and high salaries. Only one superintendent in- 
dicated that these feelings might still persist in his own unit. One 
respondent indicated that principals and guidance counselors had not 
been involved enough in occupational education programs in the past. 

The superintendents' attitudes toward occupational education 
were almost universally favorable. The instrument did not adequately 
differentiate between degrees of favorableness, but the interviewer 
had some subjective impressions of this. There were almost no phil- 
osophically based or pragmatic objections to occupational education, 
although two superintendents indicated resistance to cosmetology 
programs from local practitioners alone. 



Structure and Authority 
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It was expected that structured role relationships within the 
school system might be a deterrent to change, but there was very little 

20 
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dents"or assistants" ? bove - most superinten- 

tlonal educatiorThad ^alreacfy*been V^' 

f^Vods "one 

change? ° f COmmunit >' su PP° rt waa seen as, at wors P t!"^d1ffe?en^to the 
edly a S great a impac t S ^A1 thounh S‘ iS c ?? ce, : ned . there was undoubt- 



on their ability to chanae their nmn^Imc n * thlS h ^ d been a con:it -ramt 

IS r ot D t°h n ettU n »„n that 

probing, four mentioried^red ta??" t j? n ?J a [° C1,ny ’ and ’T res P onse to 
By and large, however suDer1ntenden?* S ?Hrf e p ™9 rams as be i"9 constraining. 

faction with state V regulat1ons t o" d act1v1 ties?* reV6al ^ deep d1ssatis ' 

there^was Httfe a^versl SfcEfon 9 " 1 ?^ 1 " 65 f ° r federa ' P r0 9t a ^, 
but there was more general praise "nf T th r % W w S S ? me ? entlon of red tape, 
support of occupational education. °* * h6 fed6ra1 r ° le 1n te ™ s of 1ts 
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?s ??o|? d ** P ° aa ^ b ^ e " dca ^°" a ^ ,ad “t a tton*for n all ^un1ts e in"the e sSte a9e 
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Goal Development 



Hawaii* wa ^ ex pscted that institutionalized procedures for program 
ratfH°h ne ?I wou ] d be reflected In program change. This would be Indi- 
cated by the existence of a staff and time for planning and the develoD- 
ment of well-defined goals. Any Indication of the significance of the 
Kelvin 9 sta f f Js confounded by unit size because the state gives sup- 
port for assistant superintendents to supervise vocational education to 
larger units, and size Itself may explain much program variation. Al- 
IntonH abou J ° n ®- th1rd of the units had an assistant or associate super- 
li ttl a the responsibility for vocational education, there was 

^idence that their time was being used In an Innovative way 
rather than on primarily administrative matters. One rather subjective 

tinnai S l2nra^ tha J superintendents who are most Interested In occupa- 
tional education like to do much of the planning for It themselves. 

. A n °th e r factor which reduces the significance of local planning 
is the support given by the State Division of Vocational Education. 

turHtv^ Inii S iI St i in asc ?£ta1n1ng local labor needs, employment oppor- 
tunity, and local capacity to conduct a course. Plannlnq In this case 

may consist of determining which of the state's resources one will 

5 tate su PP°^* b “t this seems to be of 
little constraint at the planning stage. 



n 1 ficalt h at 9 th 4 l me staf f J 0r P lann1n 9 do not seem to be too slg- 

po l nt ’ goal development Is still Important. One su- 
5fwIi tende I t t ad made surveys and developed a ten-year plan early In the 
call J°1 aid "® w a federa! programs. The plan was clearly and speclfl- 

ThesuIpHntALa^/^I Jj b l e ». and 1n ?°rporated a number of new Ideas, 
ine superintendent felt that he received completely adequate support 

from the state in the allocation of positions and approval of Ideas. On 

u/a?i°h a ^i J] ar ^ j * superintendents who did not have their program goals so 

S 1 Iu^J 0 f2L S r? d 5° have 3 r ! ater d1ff1cult y In obtaining the leve? 
of support they desired or needed. 3 



Resources 



peop ,l e ’ and facilities are obviously needed to conduct any 
program and may be even more critical to program changes, as change of - 

sk11i r s qUl ?hLr:J ter 1nves * men f s ^cllltlls, equipment, Ind hSSIn 

Knlh J hr f? 4 ?r e closel y related, as money Is needed to acquire 

both staff and facilities, but at any given time a superintendent mav 
view them more or less Independently. mien may 
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. Nort !? Jjro^na Is not a wealthy state, and many of Its counties 
sJS ^ nanc1al . sha P e ‘ One-half of the superintendents 

affect* th^n^iJIw J the poverty of their counties as a factor which 
nnl e wli^ t !ll 2u a 1ty °f their occupational education programs. Almost 
ll the superintendents commented on the higher costs of occu- 
pa^onal education p.ogrems as compared with academic programs. Nearly 

HIn 0 LH? em fe Jki that * he state support they received was helpful or 
even Indlspenslble, and two fe lj^that It should be Increased conslder- 
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sJ oca1 r ,ts prov,de 

ranee In the level of local support ?see“iguVl) " 9 very w1de 

al fferenceTas Is ihS'lZl? %?»!?!!!!! X °- ts1 1 de mon ^ can make a 

the superintendents of SOTe f less h ff?lnen^ yp1Ca i < un1t ? hown in the figure? 

support from either ?he™ateor „ “ feU tha ‘ additional 

1utely «»r any' sign, ficant^evelopment 

the g u alificat?ons a of e those b already V on 1 the 1 Dav °n tea «ll 1n9 staff and 
the superintendents Indicated that^stafflnn P nXI? ’ J bout one-half of 
only four of these mentioned sal in/ fill?"!, d £ s cr ? ate a P rob ^m f but 
mentioned salary as a problem but^Jn ?! hL the 4. ma I2 reason - Others 
In addition to salary, superintendents mpnHn n ot effected their programs, 
character of the area as SnIt?;frt?S^ %f nt l 0n ?? ? he rem oteness or rural 

iaSr 2 sra&w^S-gS- - - 

SSJ'sSviS 

given credit by some for chann« in in*? th teachers - Taa chers were 

Ksvr.irxife —as? surs, wssrrir"- 



tion programs ^liV^c^iderah?. 9 resourca - ^ny occupational educa- 
About one-thir^2f the sSoeHnSnlnff ? nd ° fte " expensive equipment. 

c1al*one" the 9 wTutions t are 9 not h «t1re?y a ™°”li^ reduced^o^flnan-*' 

35 S^^'-STtS-sis 

segregation. On the otte^hS^ P rnnsn?fa ^ w1th I ea !: s concerning de- 
dance areas had freed space fnr’cnma S ° ^^tlon and adjustments In atten- 

programs. One superintendent ^compTaln^that 6 ?^"^ 1 ° expand the1r 
for buildings to ben serf . d tha ^ the state standards 

demanded unnecessary expense He fel t^he^n^iH* 1 K? d I as a resu ^» 

buildings for this purpose by using P refab“ca?ed me1al S u„ f its and adeqUate 



made di^iVt^hi^fJ: :^s2s.{5t? a ih? n 5Jt.. 
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Number of Administrative Units 
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have rece^ved’special federal' "gran ^for^Ms** fortuitoUs - Some units 
local businesses or industr1es 9 contHhi?*oH h1 % pu r p ? se ‘ In several units 
bricks to machine tools aJd ILct?^ « r ? ngi "9 from 

dents saw equipment costs as a Srobllm thP^ .J lthou 95 man y superlnten- 
local resources beyond taxes Jn5 h««3 ' t 5 e f e do seem to be potential 
Industries. One or two superintendents 5^2“®* 1n areas with appropriate 
accepting such contributions fel J 5 0me nervation about 

said that even ?h1s type o? induct rJ ^n?S l!!? istr1es * but °" e of them 
beyond the point they wire like! v ti JXJfj dV ?!f e f ome of his students 
It appeared that ail sEfperlntendenL Such tr ^9- 

» °rXl f 

SxMS 

ssr«; 

student Interest Also in wlf*! 0, have more nervation about 

program efforts had been thwarted ^v^iariT^™™ 1 un . its » cooperative 
Industry for placing students y ° f a PP ro P riat e business or 
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Mobilization 

ship roles ^communTty processes havlSo a L c ? nsistin 9 of leader- 

al education* and ccmmUni cations Thnc Potential impact on occupation- 
uniformly defined, “hey a^e intSded ‘ K ^ f e "«t neatly or 
cesses which might bring various rS^^Stlmi^JoSShS™' 

ini ti dfors^t programs oI h thrSfof^T r9 ? d C ' ear1 * as the local 

teachers or principals Sade 5 Interviews. In some units 

modifications, and P in a few Instanels If* pr09rams °r Program 

jsfwass «■ 

s°our t « e s: U So™e te 2e d n?e t d ® t*^l ^ aa0 “om other 

in^pite Sfth% P f r Jc 9 t™a t ? 9 ^s h rof n ?hf e?ei * S55S* 

the policy-making authority°of ?he schn^T d ^ ts 2 ave fu " "edit to 
tant to portray themselves as overstepping th^bo^TtheVa^Ihimy. 

proposal , r so 8 far Ircoild'be’asJe^tained^" 96 1S 8 < ' ua11f,ed one. No 
anyone else "out of the blue " It ann^ W +k P re f ented to the board or 
is maintained which would follow a n a?to»> S ^< a 4 i typically, a consensus 
(a) recognition that ?he e ^sil?a D Soo^?h S a im11ar J 0 ! he fol l°w1ng: 

sideration of an 
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someone else; (d) evaluation of costs and benefits of preferred alterna- 
tives; and (e) if a decision is made, application for funds and positions. 
At each point of this process, the State Division of Vocational Education 
and other agencies may be influential through: (a) information on 

educational problems; (b) information on programs; (c) help with sur- 
veys of students and communities; (d) information on program alternatives; 
and (e) approval or disapproval of applications. 

The superintendent, then, moves in a context where he may ignore 
cues or seek them, filter and feed information or not; but he tends to 
move concurrently with his board of education. The process does not 
put the board in a position to say "no" to a proposal. In only one 
instance did a superintendent report that the school board had not 
approved a proposal, and this was in response to an atypical ly intense 
community pressure. 

Likewise, the superintendent and the board move in a realization 
of what degree of support they can expect to receive from the county 
commissioners. In no case was it reported that the commissioners vetoed 
funds for a specific proposal, but a great many plans were never pro- 
posed which the superintendent and board felt would not have a chance of 
support from the commission. Somewhat more frequently, proposals re- 
questing an allocation for a position from the State Division were 
turned down, but this was seen as a calculated risk for requests which 
only marginally met state criteria for support. 

In general, then, the leadership role is not one of aggressive 
program development in isolation, but rather an attempt to structure a 
consensus concerning problems, alternatives, capacities, and solutions. 

Community Processes . The interviews did not reveal much structuring 
of community Interests related to occupational education. Most super- 
intendents reported interest- -some times considerable interest — but vir- 
tually no organized effort to influence the occupational education pro- 
grams of the schools. Even agricultural groups did not emerge as a 
structured factor. The community pattern of influence appeard to consist 
of scattered requests for a particular type of course, scattered offers 
of equipment, rather general interest in what was happening, scattered 
reports of apathy, and one case of deliberate opposition to a proposal of 
a specific course. In brief, the superintendent seems to have the free- 
dom to try to create his own patterns of support If he can overcome 
apathy or opposition to the expenditure: of funds. He rarely has to 
contend with community groups which attempt to affect the substantive 
aspects of his programs. (This generalization represents the area of 
occupational education only— during the period of Interviewing or leading 
up to it.) 




Communication . A. number of superintendents maintain public support 
through Information programs. Most use the local media to publicize points 
of Interest, and a few had highlighted their occupational education pro- 
grams In their efforts. One or two units were not served by a local 
medium (radio or newspaper), so this channel Is not universally available. 

2020 



Sils? b |h t ou1hT a ^^^^o®Ln1s^^%icaJJd S ^h Z ^ a ? h d in rf f ?™ a "‘V of such 

programs In meetings where they aDDear^hpISi t they dl ? cuss their school 

a few use such meetings Me*^c!?f! to ( dfli.?.%! U ^ r1s1n9 fi " di "9)> and 
tion programs. 9 specifically to discuss their occupational educa- 



Seasons 8 ^oMemsT TtVSSTdl «Icu?f T b«olTS. 

processes have facilitated change. ^ t0 Say whether communication 
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A meaningful summary of programs is difficult +n . 

are several items which can bp P y a mi nD / ? : f cul ; to achieve. There 
exercised about drawina substantiup great caution should be 

was not designed as Jnf of p™J« ‘ hem - This study 
demonstrates the difficultv P of 9 evaluatinn t10 Tj a ? d ’ lf anything, it 
in developing an effective measure nf rh^nn ** c 1S ° reveals tfle difficulty 
made by some superintendents cha " 9e * For exam P le » comments 

that what is belna done ic nni-tho^ n9 new courses lead one to suspect 
cases, superintendents detaifl^rhann^ "u? H°[ very relev ant. In other 
tionai" a^icuiture^Jourle^l^ 3 ?? 6 ^^ ^anT 1n 3 

dents had a'detai led knowledqe 'of r wha assessment. Some superinten- 
others were verv vague a^d relo^ted ^ Sf ^J" 9 d ™ e in thei> units; 

the filing cab1n e t^ U Anyeffective^evaluatinn^nf n,a k 1 00 in r '5 0rts in 

supplementary interviews with sunpru^^f* 2 ? f c £ ange would squire 
observation of classes supervisors and teachers and, perhaps, 

procelT. A? I respondents ’ reported course^IdHit?* 3 sp !j clfic decision 
over the past five years These wprp nftp^i itions and Program changes 
the Introduction to Vocations programs, but a " d 

state ^1f C aToc^ n a^sut^t SCfH ,S t,eda ° closely to the 
In local financial support of programs (Fic^u^n ls T u lmost no variation 
local contribution shown bv on?^n 1 t L;,.]iV, '2; I he “usually high 

federal grant to that unit Evr»^%^ refle ? ts a substantial 

range from 31 to under 38 percent of the ^uf'budgM^ 1 comm,tments 

enro1Tsif^irT; u t S tSr intend r t K d1d " 0t have a breakdown of 
programs are implicitly ori ented^o^nus Vat s° nS 5 an ,? e ™de. First, most 
about broadening the programs for oirls Thu° nd ’ there 15 some concern 
where a number of schools had nr wantpH * r c ° ncern was ssen mostly 

design, c^mercial SSS 
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courses in health occupations primarily for girls. 

Information on the number of students served is not too use- 
ful for evaluating the impact of the programs. The data show a range of 
22 to slightly over 100 percent of the students. The city units are all 
at the lower end of the range, while those at the top of the range are in 
rural areas. The unit with over 100 percent served is composed of schools 
with a 1-12 grade range, and evidently students are counted in vocational 
programs even if they are not in high school. The next higher unit had 
just under 70 percent enrolled in vocational programs. The scattered 
use of junior high schools adds to the difficulty of comparing these 
data. Additionally, large but nonvocationally-oriented home economics 
programs raise the percentage of some units considerably. 

Several trends are discernible from the comment* made by the 
superintendents. First, there is the feeling that the stigma among 
"bright" students toward occupational education is being reduced, and 
these students are likely to take a vocational course if they can work 
it into their programs. There is growing interest among all students in 
the cooperative programs, especially in areas where there are interesting 
or challenging jobs. Some students who would be thought traditionally 
to benefit from occupational education are, however, avoiding it. This 
does not necessarily mean a decline in interest, since many such students 
are from areas where few if any occupational education courses were 
offered before mergers. Several units have developed special programs 
for students who are retarded or who represent severe educational problems. 
Many of these would probably not have remained in school in the past. 
Finally, several superintendents commented that since merging formerly 
Negro schools with white schools, they realize that there is a great 
need for occupational programs in these schools. The impression is strong 
that this need was unrecognized and unmet before the merger,, No super- 
intendent suggested or even hinted that occupational education is a 
Negro program," but clearly the process of bringing Negro students into 
view has heightened interest in occupational education for some systems. 

Program . Course titles gave no hint whether the course is current 
and up to date or traditional and irrelevant. Many old courses remain, 
and in some cases the respondents felt that there was a declining need 
for others (especially, for example, in agriculture). All respondents 
did, however, indicate that courses had been revised or abandoned as 
certain needs changed. A few indicated a time lag in the process, but 
no one suggested a completely static program. 

Variety of Programs . Variety tended to be related to unit size, but, 
again, titles are misleading. Some agriculture courses are varied greatly 

by the teachers, and some cooperative programs provide for almost limitless 
flexibility. 

Scope of Orientation . All superintendents indicated that they 
respond to the needs of local labor markets in* developing programs. No 
superintendent Indicated that his program should be limited to the local 
area, and many already had courses which clearly went beyond this limit. 
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TOWARD A STRATEGY FOR CHANGE 



Mohr (1969) has suggested the following formulation: 

Innovation is directly related to the motivation to 
innovate, inversely related to the strength of obstacles 
to innovation, and directly related to the availability 
of resources for overcoming such obstacles. 

The three elements of the above statement closely parallel our in- 
vestigation. Most superintendents are motivated to develop their offer- 
ings in occupational education. The state and professions have been 
generally successful in this development. A remaining problem is to 
motivate the school board and the community into action. This seems to 
be consistent with the values of many community groups and individuals. 

The upgrading of occupational education strikes a responsive chord 
in terms of many local interests. It reflects virtues which are valued 
but often feared lost: work, skills, integrity, production, and achieve- 
ment. Right or wrong, it is seen as a solution to problems such as drop- 
outs, employment preparation for the disadvantaged, providing manpower in 
labor-scarce occupations, and providing a basis for attracting industry 
to a community. It is often seen in terms of helping the individual 
fulfill his own individual capacities. In contrast to public frustration 
with most issues of the day, occupational education can be seen as prac- 
tical, beneficial, and close to home; furthermore, it has not been tagged 
either liberal or conservative. 

Although the superintendent must respond to his own community with 
the particular symbols to which it can relate, it does seem that he has a 
good deal to work with on this basis. Indeed, many superintendents re- 
port that their occupational education program is a major point of 
community interest. The obstacles and the resources to overcome them 
cannot really be treated separately. Nearly all the obstacles cited have 
to do in one way or another with the inadequacy of resources, and these 
can usually be reduced to financial resources. However, to the degree that 
a community develops enthusiasm in its support for a program, it will be 
willing to bear a greater financial load. In other words, cost' as an 
obstacle is in some way relative to the degree of community support, 
for this reason, the remainder of the discussion will center on the need 
to reduce the relative costs of change. The relative costs represent 
the balance between obstacles (psychological and tangible) and availability 
of resources. 

Undoubtedly, the easiest way for a local unit to reduce the relative 
costs of program change is to obtain outside support (especially if it 
does not incur excessive new costs, such as red tape). A major method 
of implementing state and local vocational education policy has been to 
subsidize local programs and, to a limited degree, to create special 
studies 1n‘some areas of particular need. Although these subsidies are 
limited, local units have considerable potential to utilize those wfef, cr. 
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are available. For those local units with the most meaqer real caoacities 

, '^ r ? ased <™l»«»e to the local conirlbK ’ 
oetore state and federal policies can have a full impact. Such transfer 
payments .0 local units are not, of course, less costly to society as a 

way to- (1) s e hi?? V thp nUB S e 7 Vantages. This system prides a 
- ^ i 1 shift the costs to the more productive tax base of state and 

(I) s^reaS^hTb^den 5 com P ared 1 typical local government tax base- 

inwJE d £ h !u - across relatively more advantaged areas: (3) take 
advantage of the information gathering and planning capacities of federal 
and state governments; and (4) implement state and national priorities. 

Qrhnn? n0th r a PP r ° ach ch shifts s ome costs to institutions outside the 
thi 2i. Sy i- e,n J S ut l lizati °" of cooperative programs. Aside from 
«?rhoni UCatl0na -^ ValUe of the ? e Programs, which may be considerable, the 

In addition^the srhnn? XPendl f+ r6 in h ? a ^ aries » buildings, and equipment, 
ibiliti Jn h - 1 can 0ften achieve considerable variety and flex- 

inH.ic^w its Offerings. Some program costs can also be reduced if an 
d ^ contribu *f? equipment or material to the school. If such contri- 
butions are a legitimate part of the school program, they can be helnful- 
but they are not likely to be the basis for a comprehensive program! ’ 
annrnS tS a ^ ufflclen t industrial or business base to utilize these 

r^n?-^ bu V h Vi as P e ct Of the problem may merely argue for the 
consolidation of adjacent units. y 

it nncc-ihif r + aSe 1" tbe scale operations may reduce costs by making 
P p S e to get more out of expenditures and to increase flexibility 

t0 d0 this has been t0 consolidate schools and 

af ^a mlthod 1V but n ^ S i : c TI T+h is u ? doubtedl y further potential for this 
between faril it-ipc the only way. Students can be transported 

faci 1 l ties to reduce the need for duplicating staff and facilities 
and to get more use out of existing facilities. Centralized facilities 
ann/ 1S h be deVelo £ ad for one or more administrative units. These * 

(e^saflt^^ aducational administrative values 

ve.g. ,s aT ety, not spending time in transportation, or not scatterina 
students throughout the community) and may not always be desirable 9 
However, students are being transported for a variety of other re^ons 
the equipment for transportation is usually available, and the concept’ 
acrpntah? studants f°£ at least some purpose is probably generally 
timp P cf+ le ‘ - h C 1 ? SS schad V lin 9 has become more complex with blocks^f 

nitcff* J S1 ? e for < r ertain Purposes, so administrative convenience would 
not seem to be a major consideration. c wou,a 

feasible to send a small number of students to a 

al iKi’fSS. not P™v1dt'd by the secondary 
2!n i«J h 5 ncreases flexibility or variety without the need for 
fo r a ful 1 - time Staff member, facilities, or equipment. This 

for fIiri^ a cn» ean i dlS S° U ^ a9ed in the past and Perhaps should be reserved 
£L!J *r’j specialized situations, but technical institutes are widl- 
sp^-.ad and more often available to un*ts which lack other resources 

t0 sendin 9 students to tafc* a course offered by a technical 
mtitute, arrangements might be made to use some of its staff , eqS p- 
rwnt* sr space for school programs on a cost-sharing basis. Any ^of 'these 
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approaches will reduce the investment by the secondary school and may 
increase the efficiency of operation of the technical institute. 

Some superintendents felt that their programs had been significantly 
improved by the ability and enthusiasm of particular staff rmmbers. 

This suggests that there is a potential for improvement if the teaching 
staff is given the freedom and encouragement to develop their own inter- 
ests and those of their students, to gain information and ideas by 
attending conferences, and to experiment. 



Summa ry 



This discussion has assumed that there is a good deal of moti- 
vation for change already active, or at least latent, in the community. 

If this is so, the remaining problem is to reduce the relative costs 
of change to an acceptable level. Occupational education tends to be 
expensive, but there are ways that costs can be reduced, transferred, 
or made more acceptable. The impact of these innovations is most 
important for the less affluent administrative units that have rela- 
tively few alternatives within the scope of their own internal resources. 
Costs can be transferred to a different level of government with a 
broader and more productive tax base; cooperative programs can transfer 
costs to institutions which might benefit from or have an altruistic 
interest in such training; efficiency or effectiveness can be increased 
through a better L«se of existing resources; and the fullest development of 
the human potential of the teaching staff can yield true improvement. 

While this study has pointed up some reluctance on the part 
of school system superintendents to promote change, it must be recognized 
that not a large amount of power to make sweeping changes rests in the 
hands of these superintendents. While they may not utilize all the 
authority they possess, they do not possess all authority. Program 
innovation is, therefore, limited twice — once by the power a superinten- 
dent may exercise and once by the boundaries of the superintendent's 
ambitions for the system. Both of these capacities must be increased 
in order to implement school system improvements. 
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I am conducting a study concerning the development of occupational 
education programs in our public schools. I am esoecially interested 
in the role of school superintendents in ths process of program develop- 
ment and their views of problems involved. The following questions are 
designed to obtain ideas and information on a systematic and comparable 
basis. Answers will be treated statistically, and you will not be 
identified. 

Please answer as directly and freely as possible, but do not hesitate 
to ask for clarification or to qualify your answers if you wish. If a 
question is not applicable, or if you prefer not to answer one, please 
indicate this and we will move on. 

Occupational education refers to educational programs designed 
to assist persons in selecting, preparing for, entering into, and adjusting 
to a career consistent with the attributes of the individual and the 
occupational demands of society at elementary school, junior high school, 
senior high school, and post-secondary school including adult levels. 

Before getting into the main interview, I would like to ask a few 
background questions: 

1. How long have you been superintendent in this unit? 

2. What professional positions have you held before moving into 
this position? 

3. How many years of school have you completed? What deqree(s) 
do you have? 

4. What is your age? 

1. I would like to ask you about the occupational education program in 
this school system and to ask about your ideas concerning occupational 
education* To stare off-^what do you feel is the value of occupational 
education courses as a part of your students 1 programs? 

a. Which students benefit most from occupational education 
courses? 

b. Are there students who would not benefit from occupational 
education courses? 

2. How do you evaluate the importance of occupational education in com- 
parison to academic or general education? 

3. Do you have an assistant who is charged primarily with the supervision, 
or development, of your occupational education program? 

4. About what proportion of your teaching staff is in occupational 
education? 



Have you nad difficulty in rscnii tinn »f a rr i. 

education positions? 109 staff to fl11 occupational 

a * If yes, for what reason(s)? 

(Please explain.) affeCted y ° Ur pr09ram7 

6- (Probe^o^el ementao' C and°jun?or S hi gh^ourses ?) ^ y ° Ur Sch ° o1 syst6m? 

7. About what proportion of your total program does this amount to? 

a. Course hours 

b. Student hours 

c. Students 

8* Finally, I would like to obtain more detail •Jnfnwma+.s 

scope of your program. 6 aeTai ed 1nformat ion on the 

a. Student enrollment in each area 

b. Breakdown of student units In occupational education 

c. Percent total expenditures for occupational education 

d. Percent staff in occupational education 

a“ JS”- “""‘M Mvttw "* 

FOR EACH: a. Why was the program added? 

b. Where did the idea come from? 

c. Who first proposed the course? 

d. What procedure do you follow in Innovation In education? 

e. Where did support for the course come from? ( Indicate 

persons, groups, interests, etc.) (indicate 

f ’ posit1on)° UrSe opposed by an y° ne ? (Who - i. e ., 

g. What reasons were given for opposition? 

h. How was opposition expressed-what did the opponents do? 
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i. How was the opposition overcome? Please explain. 

Have any old programs been expanded in the past five years to in- 
clude new schools in the system or new groups of students? 

Which were they? 

FOR EACH: a. Why was the change made? 

b. Where did the idea come from? 

c. Who first proposed the idea? 

d. Where did support for the change come from? 

e. Was the change opposed by anyone? 

f. What reasons were given for opposition? 

g. How was the opposition expressed? What did the op- 
ponents do? 

h. Hew was the opposition overcome? 

Have any new courses or programs been proposed in the past five years 
or so which have not been adopted? What were they (was it)? 

Why was the proposal made (i.e., what benefits, etc.)? 

Who proposed It? 

Where did the idea come from? 

Who supported it (why)? 

Who opposed the addition? 

What was the reason for the opposition? 

How was opposition expressed? What did opponents do? 

Were there other situations or circumstances contribu- 
ting to the failure to adopt the proposal? 

1 • What do you feel are the most important events or 
factors leading to the failure to adopt the proposal? 

If you had adequate resources, what courses would you like to add to 
those already taught? (Include elementary and junior high programs.) 

a. Why would you choose these courses? 

40 



FOR EACH: a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g- 

h. 
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new t cSu r rs 0 es t in W acllmic or^ra? ' edSStlon? r6lat1 ° n t0 
dropped? Which?°^hy? haV6 ’ ^ there any you feel should be 

InterestedSn^h^occ^ationalTeducatien^prograiJsyou^ffer? 5 * 0 ^"*^ 

*• ^rJucltlSnl th6y Vi6W them as a " im P°rtant P^t of 

b. Do you have trouble getting students to take these classes? 
C ' m?g^akeT rd th6m “ respectab1e courses that any student 

or more aTa'se^a” [n?e^s« Preparat,on fOT a «reer 

the\ccupationai t educat1on U program? CUPat '° na ' education staff toward 
For the most part, do they approve of it? 

eduMtion? COUra9e students t0 take courses in occupational 

an^nterest^n^you^occupational^rograira^teither^r^or 6 *^) 556 * 1 

If yes: a. Who are they? (Businessmen, industrial leaders, etc.?) 

b. What has their interest been? 

c. How is the interest expressed? 

d. Whom do they contact or talk to? 

In^ny’wv^’piease e°pUi” Upat10na1 education programs 

occupational U education a programs t in S your n school repardi " 9 

What have been the results? 

affect*your b occupational SS!?S *** «° dld 

a. What were the results? 
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b. What key questions were debated? 

19. On the whole, how would you characterize your school board's interest 
in occupational education? 

a. Do they have ideas of their own about occupational education? 

b. As far as you know, do they listen to anyone in the commun- 
ity about occupational education? 

c. Do they accept your advice about occupational education 
generally? 

d. Do they seek or accept the advice of any members of your 
staff about occupational education? 

20. Have individual members of the school board expressed a special inter- 
est in the occupational education program? 

a. How has this interest been expressed? 

b. What would he (they) like to see in the program? 

c. To what extent has this member influenced other members of 
the board? 

[After the first five interviews, the following item was added after 

Number 20: 



d. Have members of the county board of commissioners expressed 
an interest in your occupational education program? 

If yes, lease explain.] 

21. I would like to find out how your program might be affected by 

other agencies. For example, do you feel that area secondary schools, 
technical insti'. :s» or community colleges have changed the need 
for occupational education courses in your school system? 

How close is the nearest such institution? 

22. What ideas on occupational education have you received from your 
colleagues in other school systems? 

23. How have you made use of the State Division of Vocational Education 
in improving and expanding your occupational education program? 

Please explain. 




To what extent have the policies and programs of the State 
Division of Vocational Education facilitated or restricted 
the development of occupational education programs in 
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your school (s )? 
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26 . 
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occupational education programs in your«hooUs)? P ° f 



ana 



What assistance have 
of higher education 



you received from other agencies 
rn developing your program? 



or institutions 



lan you think of any othe 
nature or quality of your 



occupational 
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